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From *‘ Good Health.’ 
Hints to Mothers. 


No subject excites greater interest than the 
xcessive mortality of infants, which, to a 
ery large extent, is directly or indirectly at- 
ributable to the ignorance of parents relative 
0 the nature of their offspring, or careless and 
ulpable indifference regarding their manage- 
ment. In vain are protesting voices raised 
gainst the unseen foe; in vain do treatises, 
amphlets, and essays appear in rapid succes- 
ion, each echoing in its pages the mournful 
act, hatin this highly favored and prosperous 
and, from one third to one half, at least, of our 
nfant population under five years of age is 
ponsigned, through ignorance and misman- 
gement, to an untimely grave. Taking the 
atistics of a neighboring city, during the 
ive years ending with 1866, we find the births 
0 have been 78,490, and the deaths of chil- 
lree under five years of age, during the same 
‘ime, 56,204, which we have no doubt is a fair 
verage for all our large cities and towns at 
he present time. 

_No one believes it to be the intention of 
he Creator thus to nip in the bud one half 
humanity; nor is it that the mother does 
not try to take care of her child, for the kind- 
st feelings flow out instinctively towards her 
helpless offspring ; but it is simply that she 
toes not know how to care for it; her efforts 
being like those of an ignorant gardener, who 
waters his plants while the sun is yet on them, 
hereby destroying while he intends to im- 
prove them. 

| Health is not a mere matter of chance, but 
the reward of an intelligent and persevering 
prudence; and with a system of management 
ounded on a knowledge of the physical and 
aental nature of the infant alone, can success 
de expected. It is absolutely necessary for 
the parent to possess this knowledge, not only 
that she may assist nature, but that she may 
ot interfere with the natural processes, there- 
y thwarting and opposing nature at every 
ep of her progress. 

lt is exceedingly unfortunate that mothers 


the day should so neglect their offspring, 


re 


| 


tho have time to spare on all the frivolities 


Simply because it is unfashionable to inform 
themselves of the nature of the human frame | long infancy and slow maturity are the sources 
nd the means adopted by nature for its pre-|of progress 
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servation. An accomplished writer, who has 
a high appreciation of the importance of this 
subject in its bearing upon her own sex and 
upon posterity, has said: “It is the fate of 
the great majority of our species to fall from 
the hands of nature into those of an ignorant 
nurse and an ignorant mother. In all the 
departments of life in which men are called to 
act, some preparatory discipline is deemed 
necessary, and afforded; but where women 
are concerned, the presiding deity is chance. 
No provision is made to fit them for their allot- 
ments, though they are called to fill offices 
involving the most vital interests of society. 
Women extract knowledge from practice, 
they rarely bring knowledge to it; that under 
such circumstances they so often acquit them- 
selves with ability, is pregnant with proof 
that mental power is the unalienable property 
of humanity ; and, since it thus bursts above 
the blight of neglect, and repels the effects of 
mistaken institutions, what, under better au- 
spices, might not be hoped from it?” 

She enters her guardianship helpless and 
alone, a prey to doubts and fears unparalleled 
in other relations of life. False notions of 
propriety often prevent her from seeking ad- 
vice at the right source, and her only refuge 
too often lies in the counsels of nurses and 
matrons, unable to give a better reason for 
their advice than that it is based on their own 
opinions. 

The importance of previous instruction is 
not realized until the young mother finds her- 
self called upon to assume the management of 
her offspring; she is then kept in a state of 
painful alarm and apprehension by the occur- 
rence of the most trifling circumstances, or 
allows real danger to steal on in a state of the 
most fatal, because unguarded security. 

The proper management of infants is, there- 
fore, a subject of the utmost importance to 
every human being; and besides, the comfort 
of all depends, in a greater degree than is 
generally imagined, on the training and edu- 
cation of the rising generation. 

Those who have no children of their own, 
have yet friends and acquaintances who have 
children with whom they must sometimes be 
brought in contact, and thus their comfort or 
convenience will in some measure be influ- 
enced by them. 

It is quite natural for mothers to be partial, 
and, generally speaking, the mother for this 
reason is less capable of training her children 
than any other person would be. Her ten- 
derness as a mother has a tendency to over- 
power her judgment, and prevent the exercise 
of that wholesome firmness and determina- 
tion which is indispensable in order to man- 
age children properly. 

The time during which the infant is totally 
dependent upon the mother is extraordinarily 


than the whole life of most animals. 


in the human race. 


judiciously managed, an 
lengthened, and the youth of man is longer 
This 


The rearing of babies should be a matter 


for education; we would not, however, hint 
that there are any hard-and-fast rules, the 
carrying out of which would render of second- 
ary importance the constant tender watching 
of the mother. 
largely apply 
who shall legislate for the mind? 
“gound mind in a sound body ;” we may 
feed the body by rule, but the culture of the 
infant mind rests in very great measure upon 
that delicate tact and discernment which, 
combined with love of children, is the peculiar 
gift of a woman, but varies infinitely in dif- 
ferent mothers. 


Such rules, indeed, might 
for the welfare of the body, but 
Health is 


The infant comes into the world perfect in 


form, but powerless to act, with a mind as 
yet untaxed -by thought, wakening to the 


thousand external impressions which shall 
hereafter sway it, yet possessing a bias in- 
herited from the mingled sentiments of many 


ancestors—a bias which should not be over- 
looked because it does not render itself at 
once apparent, but should be carefully ob- 
served, in order that it may be softened, 
strengthened, or guided by a mother’s gentle 


influence. No mother can be too thoughtfal, 
too refined, too highly gifted with knowledge 
for this important task, for the effects of this 


earliest guidance are traceable throughout 


life. 

But if we desire to obtain that influence 
over the mind of a child which is requisite to 
insure its obedience, at the same time that 
we desire to possess its love,~we must first 
obtain entire control over our own temper 
and habits; for, however good the precepts 
we inculcate, they will have but little effect 
unless our practice agrees with them. 

If a child observes passion, duplicity, or 
rudeness in its parents or instructors, is it to 
be supposed that it will be meek, truthful, or 
polite? Children are acute observers and 
very close reasoners; and, although you may 
silence them by authority, you cannot prevent 
them detecting injustice, if it is practised 
towards them; nor can you avoid their see- 
ing it if you make one law for them and an- 
other for yourself. We must, therefore, first 
school ourselves, and endeavor to obtain com- 
mand of temper, patience, firmness, and habits 
of order and punctuality; for all these quali- 
ties will have to be called into constant action 
from the first moment the infant comes into 
the world. It is astonishing how early a child 
begins to imbibe ideas, and to be acted upon 
by external circumstances. 

Much depends on the treatment of the in- 
fant whether it shall be a plague or a comfort 
to its mother during childhood. A cross baby 
is an institution largely the result of ignor- 
ance and mismanagement ; for, if healthy and 
infant will ery only 
for three reasons—because it is suffering from 
hunger, from pain, or from nervous irritation. 

From early infancy children vary widely 
in nervous sensibility to all external impres- 
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sions. A flea-bite, which will pass unnoticed |awful pause covers the mind, whilst the query|Holy Scriptures. The Father revealed tl 


by one infant, 


will send another into a fever;|arises, what is the cause? I believe it to be|Son without any intermediate agent, th 


the irritation of the gums in the teething of|this :—the eye was not kept where the wise] establishing that Scripture, ‘No man knowe 
man’s ought to be, in the head, Christ; it]who the Son is but the Father, and who | 


one child will cause convulsions, while an- 
other will scarcely suffer at all. One infant 
will remain placid and still and pleased for 
hours—it is a good baby; another will chafe 
and fret if not constantly attended to—it is 
considered naughty; yet these are two defi- 
nite degrees of sensibility, which every mother 
should recognize and allow for, and every 
doctor should know; for the placid child may 
pass with little notice into a dangerous state 
of illness, while the irritable infant is in a 
fever with a flea-bite. Such children suffer 
exceedingly, and require very careful treat- 
ment. 

Many a baby, however, is rendered cross 
and restless for months, merely by the inju- 
dicious conduct of the nurse in its earliest in- 
fancy; and it is thus frequently forced into 
habits sufficiently disagreeable to disturb the 
tranquility of an entire household. Our ob- 
ject ought to be to develop in the best possible 
manner the physical health of the infant; 
then its moral qualities; and lastly, the intel- 
lectual faculties. The end to be attained is a 
sound mind in a sound body ; and this would 
produce a perfect human being. 


The following piece was found amongst the papers of 
the late Edward Alexander, of Limerick, and ap- 
pears to have been written with a view to circulation. 


“ After a night of apostacy, it pleased the 
Lord to raise up our Society, in order that 
the light, the life of men, might again shine 
forth. Our pious predecessors, feeling the 
power and efficacy of the light of Christ in 
their souls, quickening them from their former 
state of death in trespasses and sins, and lead- 
ing them from the form of godliness into its 
power, preached Christ, the light and life; but 
the world rejected their testimony ; ‘never- 
theless, their bow abode in strength, and the 
arms of their-hands were made strong by the 
mighty God of Jacob ;—‘ In all their affliction 
He was afilicted,’ and the angel of His pre- 
sence saved them, even from the midst of 
their persecutions and deep sufferings; so 
they were experimental witnesses that God 
gave them victory, through Christ their light 
and life. The light or spirit of Christ always 
was the enemy’s point of attack, because it 
is that by which his kingdom is to be de- 
stroyed ; therefore his power has been exerted, 
from age to age, to divert the mind of man 
therefrom, and turn it to any thing rather 
than to live with, and walk in, the Spirit ; 
hence it is we have so many covered with the 
form of godliness without the power. Deep 
sorrow and exercise cover my mind, on ac- 
count of this state among us. Ought not the 
Scripture declaration to be deeply. engraven 
on each of our hearts—‘ One is your Master, 
even Christ, and all ye are brethren.’ 


looked out, and so in such as these it became/}Father is but the Son, and he to whom tif 
darkness. Notwithstanding this grievous de-|Son will reveal Him.’ 


parture from the light, there is abundant con- 


“«There is a path which no fowl knowet 


solation for the humble, self-denying follower| which the vulture’s eye hath not seen,’ th 


of our holy Redeemer, ‘to trust in the name 
of the Lord, and stay upon his God.’ 
these endeavor to abide under the cross, they 
will be made livingly sensible that, ‘In Him 
(Christ Jesus) was life, and the life was the 
light of men.’ This is ‘the true light, which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world,’ in which men must believe, and unto 
which they must be obedient, because it is 
their spiritual life; and those who reverence 
its appearance, and are willing to be led by 
it, the life that they live in the flesh, they live 
by faith in the ‘Son of God, who loved them 
and gave Himself for them.’ And thus be- 
lieving in His inward spiritual appearance 
does not, in the least, lessen or depreciate the 
value of the redeeming act of universal love, 
the propitiatory sacrifice of the dear Son of 
God, without the gates of Jerusalem, and his 
there bearing our sins in his own body on the 
tree. On the contrary, it greatly enhances 
the value thereof; and so the children of the 
light cannot but render unto God, the Father, 
the tribute of adoration and praise, that He 
hath been pleased thus to open the way for 
our reconciliation, through our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ. Now, where Christ dwells 
in the heart by faith, there is a more ample 
confession hereof than any outward or literal 
confession. can be; and truly, this is the way 
in which He is to be confessed, ‘That the life 
also of Jesus might be made manifest in our 
mortal flesh. ‘If any man have not the Spirit 
of Christ; he is none of His;’ thus He mani- 
fests Himself by his Holy Spirit. This is the 
point to which all who believe to the saving 
of the soul must be directed ; for let us believe 
ever so fully of the outward coming, suffering, 
and death of our Saviour on the cross, with- 
out the gates of Jerusalem, and also in the 
wonderful work done by Him, while in that 
prepared body, yet if we believe not in him, 
as Immanuel working in’ us by His Holy 
Spirit, to will and to do of His own good plea- 
sure, we do not believe to the saving of the 
soul. 

“ As a religious body did God call us out of 
darkness, out of gross and superstitious wor- 
ship, into his marvellous light; and now it is 
at our very life that Satan is striking, the in- 
ward revelation of the Lord Jesus, the true 
light, borne testimony to by many faithful 
martyrs, and preached again with power by 
our enlightened predecessors, and it is from 
among ourselves that the [enemy] is trying 
to take and make instruments to suit his pur- 

ose. 

“The rock upon which the Church is built 


“Tt has appeared to me that the enemy of|is Christ; and the revelation of Him to the 


the Church of Christ is endeavoring to scat- 
ter the sheep, and to overthrow the faith once 
delivered to the saints, in three ways, viz: to 
lessen our estimation of the doctrine of the 
light of Christ; to set the Scriptures above 
the Spirit by which they were given forth, 
and to lower the standard of perfection. 
“Now it is matter of heartfelt sorrow that 
any, who were once enlightened, had tasted 


soul is indispensable to every member of His 
body: ‘now ye are the body of Christ and 
members in particular,’ If this revelation be 
not made to the soul, there can be no saving 
knowledge of God and of Christ ; and this re- 
velation can never come through any outward 


King’s highway to holiness: it is so coll 


Whilst|trary to flesh and blood, to the highly cult 


vated natural understanding, and to thé 
which is on the wing, exploring the depth @ 
science, that few there be that find it. Ini | 
through much tribulation and suffering, diff 
our predecessors pursue their holy course, an 
[now] when so many things present, in th 
garb of religion, to divert from it, we shou / 
be cautious of being drawn aside from the sin | 
pligity of the truth as it is in Christ Jésus. | 

: 

| 

: 


In the endeavor toset the Scriptures apo v 
the Spirit, by which they were given fort 
the query put by our blessed Lord seems pe 
tinent, ‘ Whether is greater, the gold, or th 
temple that sanctifieth the gold?’ That whi 
sanctifies our bodies and enables us to glorifff 
God in them, is greater than our bodies; anf 
that which sanctifieth the Holy Scripture 
unto us is greater than the Scriptures; tha 
which opens them to the understanding 
greater than they are. 

“The Word which was in the beginnin 
with God, and was God, gives life, and give 
it abundantly. This Word was before thi 
Holy Scriptures were, and shall be when th 
volume of the book shall be no more, in whic 
was foretold the power and coming of th 
Word made flesh. ; 

“The Holy Scriptures are a blessed test 
mony bearing witness to the Word, whic 
was in the beginning with God, and was God 
so they direct to the Fountain from which the 
emanate. And this is the testimony of Hin 
whose name is called ‘The Word of God,’ con 
cerning the Holy Scriptures, ‘They are the 
which testify of me.’ 

“ However we may find oufselves encom 
passed with infirmity and manifold tempta 
tions, we mugfnot dare to lower the standar 
of perfection, that mark for the prize of th 
high calling of Gd; that standard set up b 
our Saviour—‘Be ye perfect.’ ‘Grace an 
truth came by Jesus Christ.’ He was and i 
manifest to keep us from temptation, to dé 
liver us from evil, and to ‘destroy the work 
of the devil.’ 

“The law made nothing perfect ; but w 
are saved by hope of that which we see no 
under the power and influence of the spirit o 
life in Him, by whom grace and trath come 
who, by the law of the spirit of life in Him 
self, sets free from the law of sin and death 
‘Ye are complete in Him.’ There is no im 
perfection in Him. 

“After the fall of man the world took pos 
session of his heart. His affections becam 
alienated from God, and the things of thi 
world entered in and took up their abod 
there; thus he lost the dominion which Go 
had given him over the earth, and also th 
power by which he should have been able t 
subdue it; and so those things, which Go 
commanded him to have dominion over, cam 
to have the ascendency, and to bear rule ove 


medium: flesh and blood do not reveal Christ | him. 


unto the soul. The revelation of the Son of 


“Thus we died in Adam, and this is th 


the living God made to Peter, was not made|state in which every unregenerate man is § 
of the heavenly gift, and were made partakers|through the blessed record which God hath|this day; and he or she who is not sensib 
of the Holy Ghost, should fall away. An'been pleased, outwardly, to give us in the'that this is or has been their state, has no 
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right thougbts respecting themselves— habitations. It took a long time to search|which formed reddish patches ; and when the 
ver knew that they died in Adam! ‘This|through the contents of the dredge; and so/sun shone upon the sea they could be discerned 
4 woful state! In order to redeem us there-|numerous were the species of animals, that,|from the ship’s side darting rapidly about be- 
m, Christ, the Son and sent of the Father, unassisted as I was, it was perfectly vain to|low the surface. 
ne. think of doing more than select the most in-! Clicking shrimp. — Among other animals 
“ According as we submit to the power of teresting for examination. In the midst of] which I brought from the shore was a small 
vist, He leads on to perfection, and during|this mass of coral débris, I found a magnifi-|shrimp, a new species of the genus Alpheus, 
3 course of His operations He says ‘ Be ye|cent Nudibranch of a new species, but pro-|of a deep violet color, and with a claw of very 
fect.’ So, through His power, we advance bably belonging to the genus Chromodoris.|remarkable construction. I placed it in a 
wards it, and when completely under sub-/It was nearly three inches long, translucent,|basin of water with a small crab, whose pre- 
tion, [are] made perfect. of a deep amethystine tint about the head,|sence appeared violently to offend it. When- 
‘<The carnal mind is enmity against God, |shading into reddish upon the back ; all round|ever the crab came in contact with the shrimp, 
‘it is not subject to the law of God, neither, | the mantle was an edging of opaque white,|the latter produced a loud sound, as though 
leed, can be.’ Here is a lively description while the laminated tentacles and leaf-like}some one had given the basin a sharp tap 
the distinction between the carnal mind, |gills on the back were of a rich orange-yellow| with the finger-nail. During the night we 
nich neither is, nor can be, subject to the|color. A more splendid animal I had never|were frequently startled by this sound, the 
w of God, and the spiritual, which can be,|seen, even among this surpassingly beautiful|explanation of which was as follows. The 
d is subject thereto. ‘To be carnally mind-|family ; and notwithstanding the unenviable|shrimp possessed two chele or claws—one, 
is death, but to be spiritually minded is life|position from which I rescued it, it became|the right, a large and stout one, and the left 
d peace.’ quite lively when placed by itself in sea water.|one longand slender. When irritated it open- 
‘Christ is the author of eternal salvation|It was active and graceful, and lived severalled the pincers of the large claw very wide, 
ito all them that obey Him; and this obedi-|days, giving me time to describe and figure|and then suddenly closed them with a start- 
ce must be through the power of His Holy |it; after which, I gave the little creature an|ling jerk. When the claw was in contact with 
rit. Great is the mystery of godliness.|honorable position in a series of bottles which| the bottom of the basin, a sound was produced 
he eye of the unregenerate hath not seen, contained my scientific novelties. as though the basin were smartly struck; but 
sear heard, nor can his heart conceive these At the same spot, there came up in the|when the claw was elevated in the water, the 
hings. Some who have got high in the no- dredge some curious round bodies, which|sound was like a snap of the finger, and the 
on of them must come down, even to the|might have been taken for small oyster-shells,| water was splashed in my face. The appear- 
‘ot of the Cross, if ever they become experi-|but which were in reality of far greater in-|ance of the claw during the operation re- 
ental witnesses of them. terest. These were members of the family of| minded one forcibly of a trigger. The pincers 
“ Although there does, at this time, prevail Foraminifera—lowly organized creatures, for|opened slowly, till they gaped very widely, 
spirit in many, which, being exalted above|the most part microscopic, but which in this|and when they had opened to their fullest ex- 
e truth, looks with a supercilious eye upon|case were possessed of a very definite size.|tent, they closed instantaneously, as though 
ch a declaration, as that our Society was|The greater part of these were Orbitolites—| with a spring, like the trigger of a pistol. If 
ised up after a night of apostacy, yet I am round, button-like, flattened shells, of a most/the pincers were not opened to their fullest 
bt only not at all afraid, but I believe it to|remarkable symmetrical structure, which has| extent, however, they closed gently and with- 
lp my duty to declare that it did please ‘Him been admirably elucidated by Dr. Carpenter.|out noise. Other, and probably new species 
ho causeth the dayspring to know his place,|'!hey were 4 inch in diameter for the most] of this curious genus of Crustacea I afterwards 
4d who turneth the shadow of death into|part, and quite white. They consist of a con-| met with at Labuan; and [ also took speci- 
e morning, the Lord of Hosts is His name,’ | Centric series of alternating cells or chambers,|mens at Singapore, where they were full of 
raise us up as a people; and if, notwith-|directly communicating laterally, and indi-|spawn in the early part of April. The pecu- 
landing this glorious purpose concerning us,|rectly in a radiating manner. This regularly-|liar clicking apparatus, although deserving of 
lnere be many among us who have ‘left their constructed calcareous framework is built up|remark, is by no means unusual, and is shared 
Irst love,’ are ‘neither cold nor hot,’ have by, and is filled with, a sarcodic substance|by another genus, Alope. 
nly a ‘name to live and are dead;’ it alters) which sends out stolons through all thecanals,| “Insects at Sea.—It was here, when we had 
lot the foundation, it touches not those who|and ultimately passes out in filaments through|stood out some 30 miles from the land, that a 
cand upon it, for it has still this seal, ‘The|a series of pores along the margin, which fila-| plague of flies overtook us. The cabin was 
ord knoweth them that are His.’ In alljments have the functions of prehension and|so full of them that the rafters were black- 
neir affliction ‘ He was afflicted, and the angel locomotion combined. ened. Common black house-flies, for the most 
if his presence saved them.’ His promise} But besides these comparatively well-known| part, with, however, a good sprinkling of large 
eing immutable, ‘Lo, I am with you alway,’ forms of Foraminifera, there were others|green flies. Where they could have come 
hey are witnesses that it is even so, and that|which are at the same time among the|from was a mystery ; but they were a terri- 
his revelation of the spiritual appearance of|rarest, and are the giants of their tribe. These] ble nuisance, and although we swept off hun- 
Ihe Lord Jesus Christ is the very truth of belong to the genus Cycloclypeus, and became}dreds in a butterfly net, their numbers did 
tod the Father, who hath sealed him! Thus|known by some specimens dredged by Sir K.|not appear to be sensibly diminished. 
om generation to generation, the poor, the Belcher off the coast of Berneo. These speci-|_ Another singular circumstance was, that 
vabes, can recognise the spiritual manifesta-|mens measured in some instances 27 inches|although no land was in sight, large dragon- 
ion of Christ, the Child born, and the Son|in diameter, and some of them are in the|flies repeatedly flew across the ship; and I 
jiven,—they can glory in having the govern- British Museum. observed a large dark butterfly flit across in 
nent on His shoulders, and are, at times,| ed Sea-worms.—On June 22nd we crossed | the direction of the land, without stopping to 
avored to give witness of his resurrection, the Formosa channel for Haitan Straits onjrest on the ship. At this time the nearest 
nd to praise and adore His great and glori- the Chinese coast. The only noticeable occur-}land was the Chusan Islands, fully 30 miles 
»us name.” rence on the passage was a remarkable dis-| distant. It is by no means an uncommon 
coloration of the water—for once of a red|circumstance to see butterflies launch them- 
color. The sea swarmed with vast numbers|selves off one shore for a short aérial excur- 
of small gelatinous worms, about half an inch|sion to the opposite shore, half a mile or a 
in length, and of a pinkish color, which accu-|mile distant, without the least hesitation ; and 
mulated under the sides of the ship in im-| when anchored in such a harbor, as at Ke- 
mense quantities, as she drifted for current in|lung, they were constantly flying through 
mid-channel. The towing-net brought them|the rigging so rapidly that it was impossible 
upin solid masses of red jelly, and when placed | to catch them, for they never rested upon the 
in a basin they swam about with great ac-|ship. Under these circumstances, they usu- 
tivity and with a vermicular movement. This| ally fly low, in a straight line, and near the 
e hiure, &e.—a very embarras de richesses ; | was, with one exception, the only occasion on| water.— Collingwood. 
out the most interesting haul I had ever seen.| which I observed a red discoloration of the 
There were several pretty little feather-stars|sea. In the other case, when between Aden 
Comatul), a little nympbon, or sea-spider, |and Galle, the water appeared in mavpy places 
d, within the sponges, small crabs had their | to be alive with myriads of minute crustacea, 


Dredging in the China Sea.—The sea was 
infortunately not smooth enough to enable 
s to effect a landing; but as the ship was 
irifting a short distance off to allow of taking 
dbservations, I put down the dredge in about 
30 fathoms. It came up richly laden with 
ponges, delicate branching corals, and Gor- 
zoniz of the richest colors—yellow, red, green, 
grown, &c.—zoophytes, tunicates, small shells, 
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Obstinacy is unfavorable to the discovery 
of truth. 
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THE DEAD. 


The dead are like the stars by day, 
Withdrawn from mortal eye, 

Yet holding unperceived their way 
Through the unclouded sky. 


By them, through holy hope and love, 
We feel, in hours serene, 

Connected with a world above, 
Immortal and unseen. 


For death his sacred seal hath set 
On bright and bygone hours; 

And they we mourn are with us yet, 
Are more than ever ours ;— 


Ours by the pledge of love and faith, 
By hopes of heaven on high; 
By trust, triumphant over death, 
In immortality. 
Barton. 
Leh 


THE LITTLE PEOPLE. 


A dreary place would be this earth, 
Were there no little people in it; 
The song of life would lose its mirth, 

Were there no children to begin it; 


Selected. 


No little forms, like buds to grow, 

And make the admiring heart surrender ; 
No little hands on breast and brow, 

To keep the thrilling loye-chords tender. 


What would the mother do for work, 
Were there no pants or jackets tearing ; 
No tiny dresses to embroider ; 
No cradle for their watchful caring? 


No rosy boy, at wintry morn, 

With satchel to the school-house hasting ; 
No merry shouts, as home they rush, 

No precious morsel for their tasting? 


The sterner souls would get more stern, 
Unfeeling nature more inhuman, 

And man to stoic coldness turn, 
And woman would be less than woman. 


For in that clime towards which we reach, 
Through time’s mysterious dim unfolding, 
The little ones with cherub smile, 
Are still our Father’s face beholding. 


So said: His voice in whom we trust, 
When, in Judea’s realm a preacher, 
He made a child confront the proud, 
And be in simple guise their teacher. 
For ‘The Friend.” 
Extracts from Letters, &c., referring chiefly to 

Friends in America, during last century, with 

notes. 

(Continued from page 122.) 

James Pemberton returned to this country 
in 1749, and in 1751 was married to Hannah, 
daughter of Mordecai and Hannah Lloyd. 
This connection was terminated by her death 
in 1764, when in her thirtieth year. The fol- 
lowing testimony to ber character, and allu- 
sion to his own feelings on this occasion, are 
contained in a letter written to his friend 
John Hunt. 

“The piercing feelings of nature in the dis. 
solving of so tender a connection, I cannot 
describe, and the loss to me and my children 
is greater than I can express. For though 
the delicateness of her constitution and her 
want of health for some years past prevented 
her from being so much known, or appearing 
80 conspicuous in life as some, yet her quali- 
fications and attention to the pious and vir- 
tuous education of our little flock were very 
engaging, and afforded me ease and comfort, 
when necessarily absent, and I believe she 
filled the station allotted her with a conscien- 
tious regard to the best things, and had her 
views directed to the enduring substance. 
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secret aspirations have been under this trial, 
that the affliction may be sanctified to me, 
and that I may submit without murmuring 
to the Divine will.” 

James Pemberton was widely known in the 
business community as a man of sterling in- 
tegrity. The following anecdote illustrates 
this point in his character. During the war 
between France and England, in 1758, the 
brigantine Hannah, Captain Donnell, owned 
by James Pemberton and Peter Reeve, with 
a valuable cargo of molasses, coffee and sugar, 
from Jamaica to Philadelphia, was captured 
by the French privateer La Fier, from New 
Orleans, commanded by Jean Hinard. Cap- 
tain Donnell, knowing the value of the cargo, 
treated with Hinard for the ransom of the 
brig, and engaged, if released, that on its 
arrival at Philadelphia, or any other port in 
the adjoining Provinces, its owners should 
pay 8000 dollars as ransom money. For the 
faithful payment of this money Capt. Donnell 
gave a bond for that amount, signed by him- 
self, his mate, and one of the crew; and as 
further security, the two latter went on board 
the privateer as hostages: Hinard leaving on 
board the brig a person who was authorized 
to receive the ransom money from the owners. 

The Hannah arrived safely in Boston, and 
the knowledge of the above circumstances 
was speedily transmitted through New York 
to Philadelphia. The merchants in Boston 
and New York informed the officer, that as 
the brig had safely arrived in an enemy’s 
port, he could not possibly expect to obtain 
any part of the money, as the bond was given 
without the owners’ or consignees’ knowledge 
or consent, and therefore not legal; and that 
“they would not give him much for the debt.” 
He told themin broken English “Me no fraid, 
me got a Quaker to deal with.” He was in- 
formed of the same illegality by the merchants 
at the Coffee-house, on his arrival in Phila- 
delpbia, to whom he gave the same answer. 
The merchants also endeavored to persuade 
James Pemberton not to pay the bond, to 
which he gave them no satisfactory reply— 
having no doubt in his: mind but that the 
commander of the frigate had heard of, and 
in some measure was acquainted with Friends 
and their principles. When the officer called 
upon him with the bond, he informed him he 
should discharge it as soon as advices should 
be received that the hostages were arrived 
safely in a French port—a stipulation intend- 
ed to prevent the possible necessity of paying 
an additional amount as salvage in case of 
their capture by the English. The hostages, 
however, escaped and reached Philadelphia 
in safety, and two weeks afterward the officer, 
Joseph Milhet, was paid the sum of eight 
thousand dollars by James Pemberton, who 
took a writing of acknowledgment and dis- 
charge for the same. 

For this punctual payment James Pember- 
ton received the transient censure of the trad- 
ing part of the community. The officer con- 
ducted himself with propriety, and appeared 
to be a well bred and polite man; and in- 
formed James Pemberton of the opinions that 
had been expressed by some of the merchants 
respecting the transaction. But “the satisfac 
tion” James Pemberton experienced “ out- 
balanced the sneers and blame of unpincipled 
men ;” and upon relating these occurrences to 
a friend; he expressed a wish “ that all under 


our name would in their dealings among men|a true friend to the poor and needy in 
My |take the precious Truth for their guide, walk! distress, a great advocate of the negro o8, anc 


‘bers of our religious Society who sat in the 


by the same rule, and mind the same thing— 
in order that the mouths of gainsayers migh/ 
be stopped, and the noble principles we pre 
fessed be exalted.” i 
Upon the death of his worthy father, i 
1754, James Pemberton was elected in hi 
place, as an “overseer of the Public Scho 
founded by charter in the town and count 
of Philadelphia.” This body, in addition ¢ 
the duties of providing for the education @ 
the youth, was specially charged in that day 
with several other useful and benevolent ob 
jects and the execution of trusts. These sel 
vices required of James Pemberton a conside r 
able amount of attention, and he continues 
under the appointment until the end of his life 
He was one of the original promoters of th 
Pennsylvania Hospital, a. generous contr 
butor to, and for upwards of twenty years 
manager of this excellent charity. 
In 1755 he took his seat as a member of thi 
Assembly of Pennsylvania, in which servie 
he continued for but one year, relinquishing 
it voluntarily in 1756. In 1764 he was agait 
elected to this position which he retaine¢ 
for several terms. In this office his condue 
evinced an undeviating desire to establish ane 
secure the liberties and peace of the peopl 
upon that which he considered the purest an¢ 
most desirable basis: the principles of thi 
gospel of peace. His feelings in regard te 
these duties may be understood from the fol 
lowing extract from one of his letters to Dr 
Fothergill, written in 1766: += 
“TI avoid mixing with the multitude ir 
their discussion of political points, thinking 
it safest to remain unbiassed in my judgment 
and endeavoring to pursue what I apprehen¢ 
will promote the general good, as far as I am 
capable to determine, and may be assisted b ; 
wisdom superior to my own, which I find ai 
necessary to be attended to in that station 
as in business which may be looked upon of § 
more religious nature.” 
It is believed he was one of the last mem 


legislative bodies of the Province, at thit 
period, with the approbation of their brethren) 

Israel Pemberton, the elder of the three 
brothers who attained manhood, was born it 
1715, and early in life was engaged in ¢ 
sphere of uséfulness, which rendered him f 
conspicuous member both of civil and religi 
ous society. An account of him published afte 
his death speaks of him as “aman whose nat 
ral eloquence and habitual liberality early re. 
commended him to public stations, which he 
occupied with integrity, and resigned without 
regret ; devoting himself, in the latter part 01 
his life, to the exercise of that benevolence te 
the poor, and hospitality to strangers, t¢ 
which he had ever been inclined. The India! 
natives were particular objects of his bounty 
in remembrance of their hospitality to ot 
ancestors ; and their deputies on public busi 
ness were often entertained by him at his am. 
ple mansion at the corner of Chestnut ane 
Third streets.” a 

His brother, John Pemberton, bears the 
following testimony to his character: “ 
was a man of good natural endowments 
of a large understanding, which was sancti 
and rendered useful, both with respect to te 
poral matters, and those of greater moment 
He was very weighty on ail occasions tha 
affected the reputation and testimony of trt 


i 
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omoter of various public institutions, par- 
ularly of the Pennsylvania Hospital, of 
‘ich he was a manager from the beginning.” 
n 1747 Israel Pemberton married Mary, 
widow of Robert Jordan the minister. 
r daughter, Mary Jordan, to whom one of 
published letters of Samuel Fothergill 
3 addressed, then became an inmate of 
family. 
‘ohn Pemberton, the younger brother, was 
nin 1727. Shortly after becoming of age 
was induced to undertake a voyage to 
gland, partly on account of his health. In 
3 voyage he had the company of John 
urchman and William Brown, who were 
iseing the ocean to pay a religious visit to 
ends in Great Britain, and upon their ar- 
al he continued with John Churchman 
oughout a considerable portion of his jour- 
7: in the course of which he first appeared 
‘the ministry. He returned to his own 
me after an absence of nearly four years. 
-moranda which he preserved of this jour- 
7, and his subsequent travels and exercises 
ve been published in the “Life of John 
mberton,”* to which the reader is referred. 
The following letter addressed to him short- 
after his return, it is believed has not been 
etofore in print: 


From Samuel Fothergill to John Pemberton. 
Warrington, 14th of 3rd month, 1754. 
My dear friend, John Pemberton,—I hope 
s will come to hand in due time and find 
ve safely arrived in Philadelphia after a 
mney which has doubtless afforded a variety 
observations, some general and some ex- 
imental, which may at times revive, not 
‘ogether like yesterday’s manna, bat in the 
arse of thy pilgrimage, may be ancient with 
spect to time, but new with relation to the 
assent voice of Wisdom. I am convinced of 
v sincere desires for the best things, and if 
pu enough learn how to want, and how to 
ound, thy endeavors will not be frustrated. 
[t was not owing to any observation in 
‘ne, or the decline of near regard, that I did 
acknowledge the receipt of thine. I was 
it unmindful of it, but a variety of engage- 
pnts attended, and oftentimes an incapacity 
writing with acceptance; when the holy 
irmth seems lost, all religious eonversation 
‘insipid. Some succeeding time may give 
opportunity of conference, to which I re- 


tA few days ago I had a letter from dear 
thn Churchman, from Chipping Norton, he 
lug then very well, a little dubious which 
yy he should bend his course. I also heard 
-dear William Brown being at Bristol on 
e 12th of last month. I expect they will 
ith be at London, at the Yearly Meeting. 
I am declining a considerable share of the 
isiness I was in, when thou was here, and 
ive consigned to thee some goods * * 
nich I desire thee to dispose of to the best 
vantage, and shall either in person or some 
her way direct the remittance. My wife 
sires her dear love to thee : she remembers 
ee with great regard, as do many more in 
is nation, and heartily wish thee well on 
y way Zionwards. Oh! let nothing ob- 
suct thee in thy course, but give all diligence 
make thy calling sure. 
I salute thee and the family in that affec- 
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union of the family, divinely cementing stran- 
gers respecting the flesh, but known to each 
other and their Head. 
Thy very affectionate friend, 
Samvuet ForHeERGILu. 


A slight intimation appears in this letter of 
a subject which Samuel Fothergill had had in 
prospect for nearly ten years,—that of pay- 
ing a religious visit to the “ Church of Christ 
in the plantations of North America.” In the 
4th month, 1754, he acquainted Hardshaw 
Monthly Meeting thereof, and obtained its 
“certificate of their concurrence, and sense of 
Truth’s requiring in this weighty undertak- 
ing.” Upon receiving the sanction of the Quar- 
terly Meeting held at Lancaster, and the Meet- 
ing of Ministering Friends in London, Samuel 
Fothergill embarked in company with John 
Churchman, who was then returning home af- 
ter having completed his gospel laborsin Great 
Britain. Samuel Fotherill arrived in Phila- 
delphia on the 24th of 9th month, 1754, and 
immediately proceeded to the house of his 
friend, Israel Pemberton. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Planet Saturn. 


BY PROF. C. A. YOUNG. 

The bright star now visible in the southern 
sky about 7 o’clock every evening is Saturn, 
the largest but one of the whole family of the 
planets, and in many respects the most re- 
markable of them all. Probably most of our 
readers have seen pictures of this planet, and 
know that when examined with a powerful 
telescope, it is found to consist of a great 
globe, more than nine times the diameter of 
the earth, surrounded by a curious system of 
so-called rings, and attended by eight satellites 
or moons, three of which, however, are too 
small to be shown by any but the largest in- 
struments. Its distance from us varies con- 
siderably at different times, but at present it 
is about 900 millions of miles away—ten 
times as far off as the sun, four thousand 
times remoter than the moon. 

Although the plafiet is so large in bulk, 
occupying nearly eight hundred times as 
much space as the earth, it is only about one 
hundred times as heavy, and weighs less than 
the same bulk of water: no other of the 
planets isso light. This fact makes astrono- 
mers suspect that the great ball is not solid, 
or if there isa solid core inside, that it is 
very small, while all the rest is merely a mass 
of cloud. There are numerous appearances 
which show that the surface cannot well be 
supposed to be either land or water. It is 
marked by belts, which are dark stripes 
around the planet, parallel to its equator, and 
from time to time these change their appear- 
ance in such a way as to show that, in all 


| probability, they are merely streaks of cloud. 


Once in a while, however spots are seen 
upon the planet which are somewhat perma- 
nent, and by watching their motions we learn 
that Saturn, like the earth, turns on its axis, 
only more swiftly—-once in ten hours and a 
half, instead of twenty-four. 

It is a very puzzling question where Sa- 
turn gets heat enough to enable it to main- 
tain such a cloud-system as it seems to have. 
Being ten times farther from the sun than 
is the earth, it receives from the central lu- 


= @hich:is not founded in or limited to minary only about one hundredth part as 
are external acquaintance, but in the secret] ch heat as we do. If the earth were in 


* Friends’ Library, vol. vi., p. 216. 
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Saturn’s place, everything, even the deepest 
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sea, would freeze solid, and there would be no 
more clouds to speak of, since they are form- 
ed by the evaporation of water. 

To meet this difficulty, R. A. Proctor, a 
distinguished English scientific writer, pro- 
poses the theory that the planes is hot itself 
—that it has not yet, like the earth, lost its 
primal heat and cooled down so as to be 
crusted over with solid rock, but is still red, 
if not white hot, and thus is enabled to keep 
itself covered with a dense cloud of steam. 
Then, too, the planet shines with considera- 
bly greater brilliance than we should expect, 
considering its distance from the sun; and 
thisaddsto the probability that R. A. Proctor’s 
theory, though not as yet proven, may turn 
out mainly true. 

But the rings are more wonderful than any- 
thing else about the planet, and, so far as we 
now know, are unique, unmatched in the uni- 
verse. They are very thin, as if they had 
been punched out of sheets of paper, and sur- 
round the planet’s equator, with their edges 
turned exactly towards it; to use technical 
language, which is more precise, they lie in 
the plane of Saturn’s equator. The outer- 
most, for there are three of them, is about 
175,000 miles in outside diameter, and is 
some 10,000 miles wide, so that the inner 
diameter is about 155,000 miles. It is only 
about 100 miles thick. 

The next ring inside, which is a little 
brighter, is about 150,000 miles outside diame- 
ter, and fits just within the outer one, leaving 
a crack of 2,500 miles between them, which 
in the telescope looks like a fine black line, 
This inner ring is about 17,000 miles wide 
(but only of the same thickness as the other), 
and its inner edge is about 20,000 miles above 
the planet’s surface. 

Nearly half of the intervening space is oc- 
cupied by the third ring, a faint, hazy veil of 
semi-transparent smoke, to speak loosely, so 
thin and delicate that the edges of the planet’s 
disc can be distinctly seen through it. This 
is generally known as “ Bond’s dusky ring,” 
from the name of the late lamented director 
of our Cambridge Observatory, who first dis- 
covered it in 1850. From its having remain- 
ed so long unknown, some have suspected it 
to be a recent formation, but this is unlikely: 
indeed, some of the drawings of Sir William 
Herschel show appearances which indicate 
that it really existed at the time of his ob- 
servations (70 years ago), though he did not 
apprehend its true nature. 

Tt has also been several times reported dur- 
ing the past year, that the Pulkova astrono- 
mers have announced its disappearance. I 
bardly think this isso; from the low elevation 
of the planet as seen at present in Russia, it is 
very likely that they may not have been able 
to observe this ring for some years, and 
probably have published the fact, but I think 
the inference as to the ring’s having actually 
vanished is due to some one else. At any 
rate it still exists, and I have never seen it 
more distinctly and beautifully than on two 
occasions during the past summer, while at 
Sherman, the Rocky Mountain summit of 
the Union Pacific Railroad, 8,300 feet above 
the sea. The views of Saturn there obtained 
were something never to be forgotten, and to 
be spoken of only with enthusiasm. 

As has been said, this innermost ring looks 
like a smoke wreath, but as to the outer 
rings, no one looking at them with a telescope 
would ever imagine them to be any thing but 
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- solid. It is certain, however, that they are 
not solid, or even liquid, but are probably 
made up of separate, independent bodies, or 
little satellites, which move like a flock of 
birds, a shower of stones, or a cloud of dust, 
in thin, flat sheets around the planet. Of 
their size we have no knowledge; they may 
be as large as houses, or as small as the finest 
particles of dust. One writer calls them 
clouds of meteors, and to this there is no ob- 
jection, if one bears in mind that a meteor is 
only such a particle moving in the planetary 
spaces. 

As the planet moves around the sun in its 
long circuit of 29 years, the appearance of the 
ring changes greatly. Twice in the interval, 
or once in 15 years, Saturn is so placed that 
the edge of the rings is toward us, and then 
only the most powerful instruments in the 
world can show them, as a thin line of light ; 
at other times, as now is the case, they are so 
much inclined as to show their surface well. 
The next disappearance will occur in 1877- 
78. 

Of the satellites not much need be said. 
The nearest one is very small, and coasts 
around the outer edge of the ring in about 
22 hours, at a distance of less than 420,000 
miles from the planet’s centre, or about half 
the distance of our moon. The most remote 
one takes some three months to complete its 
course, and is about the size of the moon. 
The one next inside this is the smallest of the 
whole family, and, like the dusky ring, was 
discovered by Professor Bond. The largest 
one, known as Titan, is the sixth in order of 
distance from the planet, and is many times 
larger than our moon. It revolves about 
once a fortnight and may be easily seen even 
with a small telescope. 

And to the naked eye all this wonderful 
system is only one speck of light. 

Nature always repays examination. 


ee 
For “The Friend.” 


It is probable that few of the active mem- 
bers among us at the present time have heard 
or know much of Abel Thomas, a minister of 
the gospel formerly belonging to Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, and who died in 1816. Though 
a man of peculiar habits and with little more 
literary education than enabled him to read 
and write imperfectly, he appears to have 
been deeply taught in the school of Christ, 
and to have labored much as a divinely anoint- 
ed and dedicated servant in the Church. A 
brief memoir of him was published in 1824, 
giving some account of his convincement, and 
of some remarkable circumstances that occur- 
red to him while on two extensive religious 
visits during the time of the revolutionary 
war. 

Some extracts from a letter written by him 
to the late T. and M. Wistar, of Philadelphia, 
while out on a religious visit in the State of 
New York, in 1813, then in the 76th year of 
his age, were published in “ The Friend” sev- 
eral years ago. Having recently had an op- 
portunity to peruse the original manuscript, 
and being much impressed with its originality 
of thought, and the suggestive and instructive 
sentiments contained in it, I have thought it 
might be interesting to the present readers of 
that journal to have the opportunity to read 
and ponder on parts of it. 

“ Although I have had a prosperous jour- 
ney, it has been a rough one, in which I have 
often been almost ready to faint; but He 
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whom my soul loveth more than all below, 
did interfere and make hard things easy and 
bitter things sweet; because He did know 
that I loved him, and He did manifest beyond 
imagination and shadow of doubt that He did 
love me, because He knew I was doing all I 
could to please bim, and so I feel myself well 
satisfied, richly paid for the little service re- 
quired of me. * = i ij “ 

“Tt is not likely that I have accomplished 
more than one half of the visit set before me, 
last Spring was one year. I let no one know, 
no, not my wife, the extent of my visit until 
I was, as it were, raised from the dead in 
your city, where my Master let me know that 
He would go with me; which he hath fulfill- 
ed to this day, which is consolation great to 
me, insomuch that I feel no desire for home 
to see my dear wife and children. I have so 
far followed the path that was pointed out to 
me more than one year past without erring, 
to my knowledge, either to the right hand or 
to the left. And Ido see the path as clear 
before me opened as in the beginning, and it 
is my greatest pleasure to walk in it, without 
being anyway daunted by what may befall 
this body in this cold, freezing winter. From 
what is above written concerning my wife 
and children, do not judge that I esteem them 
lightly. I cannot judge there is any husband 
that has nearer or dearer affection for a wo- 
man than I feel for her and for my children ; 
but I maintain that I love my Master more 
than wife or children, houses or lands, or any 
created thing in this lower world; for when 
He is pleased to hide his face from me for the 
[trial] of my love to him, my wife and child- 
ren are of but little account to me, neither all 
the world, the glory and pleasures thereof. 

x« * * * “Dear Thomas, one thing 
more I desire thee to oblige me in, and that 
is, if any of my people inquire where I am and 
what I am about, so long from home, tell them 
that the old pedler is moving about all weath- 
ers, from house to house, and from one meet- 
ing to another, frequently offering his goods 
at public sale; and although he had but a 
very small pack when hé left home, it was so 
unaccountably heavy that he could not walk 
straight under it, but that as he has contin- 
ued to advance he has parted with a great 
quantity of goods, and yet, it appears admira- 
ble, he cannot perceive that his pack is the 
least diminished, but has considerable more 
goods in it; so that he judges himself to have 
as good an assortment of goods as almost any 
in his occupation, and although not so flashy, 
are proved to wear as well. Whether it is 
from the profit on the sale of his goods, or 
whether he has grown stronger he must leave; 
however, his pack being now much larger and 
fuller of goods, he says he can varry it along 
with ease, and walk straight without groan- 
ing or [being] in the least weary of it. The 
old pedler does know most certainly that the 
goods are not his own, but a living profit is 
allowed him on the sale of the goods. He is 
anxious to make what he can for himself, but 
the poor old pedler is sometimes much disap- 
pointed in the sale of the goods. His Master 
will not suffer him to carry the key of his 
pack, so that when he comes to the market 
among his customers, he must wait until his 
Master gives him the key: and sometimes 
He stays long, and sometimes He comes not 
at all. Ther the poor old pedler is very low, 
seeing his customers out of patience, and lay- 
ing all the disappointment to him. Why did 


he call us here to buy and would not offer hi 
goods on sale? truly from the reasoning ¢€ 
men, it is provoking. But truly the po# 
pedler cannot help it. He is so little, so ux 
learned, so ignorant, that it is not worth whi 
for him to attempt to make a temporary ke 
that be might open his pack when he please 

“Do not understand that the pedler is an 
ways likely to murmur, or is uneasy that 
undertook so long a journey, for I heard h 
say, in a solemn frame of mind, this his yol 
was easy and his burden was light, and | 
strict obedience to his Master’s pointings 
was never happier in his life, nor more clearl, 
and distinctly understood his voice. 

“ My beloved friends T. and M., it seems: 
if I have been and am in conversation wif 
you in a good degree of love and freedom, amt 
I hardly know how to stop. The old pedl 
has found out the reason why his little pag 
was so unaccountably heavy that he coulk 
hardly live under it; which is this. His Mae 
ter told him, last Spring was a year, that 
should make ready to go on a long tour; 
pedling. * * * He wanted to kno 
whether he might take the Jerseys last wi 
ter, which he found freedom to do. On hi 
return be found he had made considerab 
profit for himself by the sale of the goods 1} 
dealt away. When he came home he w 
easy and so happy that he was once mor 
with his little family that were so near to hit 
that he did not know how to leave thet 
again, more so, his wife which [to whom] h 
was 80 nearly united. When the Lord’s han 
was not heavy upon him, he wanted to b 
excused, and soon fell into a train of reasor 
ing by which his Master was offended, an 
spake to him, as it were, in sour language t 
make ready, take his pack and go on; and s¢ 
it was admirable to me, my endeared wife 
whom I did love more than all else in thi 
world, soon became so withered in my view 
that I saw little more comeliness in her. No¥ 
the poor pedler’s troubles began; he though 
he had offended his Master so that he hid hi 
face from him and he could not find him any 
where: yet he could see the way which E 
had marked out for bim to travel in, with 
woe sounding in his ears frightening the poo 
pedler until he was almost distracted. Hf 
bad to bring his case before the judges fo 
same encouragement, but there were so many 
ifs and ands, they would not express unity 
without some addition of human strengt 
Here the poor, weak pedler added greatl 
to the weight of his little pack by offering 
speak in his own defence, which he ougl 
not to have done. He ought to have left tha 
to his Master without meddling with it, thoug: 
he did know at the time it was his Mastel 
will that he should go on this visit, and 
self was the cause of the poor pedler’s lit 
pack being so very heavy.” + 
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Use of Fruit.—Instead of standing in fet 
of a generous consumption of ripe fruit, 01 
should regard it as decidedly conducive 
health. There are so many erroneous notie 
entertained of the bad effect of fruit thati 
quite time a counteracting impression sho! 
be promulgated, having its foundation in e 
mon sense, and based on the common obse 
vation of the intelligent. No one ever liv 
longer, or freer from the attacks of disea 
by discarding the delicious fruits of our 
try. On the contrary, they are very e 
to the preservation of health, and are t 
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ir grateful, renovating influences. Unripe 
t may cause illness, but fresh, ripe fruit is 
ays healthful Good Health. 


Selected. 

‘he more I came to féel and perceive the 
» of God and his goodness to flow forth 
n me, the more I was humbled and bowed 
my mind to serve him, and to serve the 
it of his people among whom I walked. 
1 as the word of wisdom began to spring 
ae, and the knowledge of God grew, so I 
ame as a counsellor of them that were 
pted in like manner as I had been; yet 
kept so low, that I waited to receive 
asel daily from God, and from those that 
ie over me in the Lord, and were in Christ 
wre me, against whom I never rebelled nor 
stubborn; but the more I was kept in 
ection myself, the more subject were evil 
its made to me, and the more I was en- 
5 to help the weak and feeble ones.—S. 


\p- 


Merthyr Tydvill and its Sewage. 
ferthyr Tydvill is a large town in South 
les, on the river Taff, 22 miles N. N. W. of 
diff. It has grown in importance-of late 
rs from its situation near the centre of the 

t coal and mineral field of South Wales. 
onsists to a large extent of dwellings for 
‘kmen built on both sides of the river, into 
ch the drainage naturally flows. The con- 
‘ination and injury of the river from this 
se gave rise to complaints ending at last 
application for legal redress, the results 
hich are thus stated by the Pall Mall 
cette. 
lerthyr Tydvill, like Birmingham, was 
aught into Chancery for further deterio- 
mg the already polluted river Taff by 
‘ring the strained sewage of the town into 
/The Board of Health obtained power to 
= 393 acres of land for sewage irrigation, 
/as they did not satisfy the court by set- 
*to work with enough of promptitude and 
iency, they were handed over, in 1870, by 
id Justice Jumes, to Bailey Denton and 
‘Edward Frankland, who thereupon pro- 
ted to employ upon Merthyr a method of 
h filtration, of which they had previously 
a laboratory experience. They had ex- 
mentally arrived at conclusions which 
thus summarized :—Sewage traversing a 


us and finely divided soil, undergoes a 
sess to some extent analogous to that ex- 
yenced by the blood in passing through the 
sin the act of breathing. A field of por- 
soil irrigated intermittently, virtually per- 
8 an act of respiration, copying gn an 
rmous scale the lung action of a breathing 
mal, forit is alternately receiving and ex- 
ng air, and thus dealing as an oxidizing 
t with the impure fluid which is passing 
ongh it. The action of the earth as a 
ins of filtration must not be considered as 
“ely mechanical ; it is chemical, for the re- 
s of filtration properly conducted are the 
lation, and thereby the transformation, of 
offensive organic substances in solution in 
sewage stream into fertilizing matters 
ch remain in the soil, and into certain 
mless inorganic salts which pass off in the 
ent water. When Merthyr was handed 
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given to us at the time when the condi-| About twenty acres of the land, immediately 
of the body, operated upon by deteriora-|adjoining the road on which the tanks are 
‘causes not always comprehended, requires| placed, have been arranged into filtering areas 


or beds on a plan devised by I. Bailey Denton. 
The land is a loamy soil, eighteen inches 
thick, overlying a bed of gravel. The whole 
of these twenty acres has been underdained 
to the depth of from five to seven feet. The 
lateral drains are placed at regular distances 
from each other, and run towards the main or 
effluent drain. ‘This is every where six feet 
deep. The surface of the land is formed into 
beds; these have been made to slope towards 
the main drain by a fallof 1 in 150. The 
surface is ploughed in ridges; on these vege- 
tables are planted or seeds sown; the line of 
the ridged furrow is in the direction of the 
under drain. Along the raised margin of each 
bed in each area delivering carriers are placed, 
one edge being slightly depressed. The strain- 
ed sewage passes from the conduits into the 
delivering carriers, and, as it overflows the 
depressed edges, runs gently into and along 
the furrows, down to the lowest and most 
distant part of the plot. The sewage con- 
tinues to be so delivered for six hours; then 
an interval of rest of eighteen hours takes 
place, and again the land is thoroughly charged 
with the fertilizing stream. The water per- 
colates through the six feet of earth, and 
reaches the lateral drains, which convey it to 
the main effluent drain. 

The result has been that the effluent water 
is bright, pellucid, and free from smell, and 
tastes only of common salt. It may safely be 
drunk, and in fact is used by the workmen on 
the farm. No unpleasant smell is caused, nor 
has any one’s health suffered. The effluent 
water, subjected to analysis, contained hardly 
a trace of organic matter, and was “ consider- 
ably purer than the Thames water which we 
are often compelled to-drink in London.” On 
the ridges large crops of cabbages, potatoes, 
onions, beans, peas, &c., have been grown, 
amply compensating for the total outlay. On 
the fifty-five acres of irrigated land crops of 
Italian grass have been obtained, averaging 
a net profit of £24 an acre; a plot of onions 
has been sold at the rate of £64 an acre. 
With these results the people of Merthyr 
Tydvill are naturally satisfied. 


Experiments with Ice—Professor Bottomley, 
in a recent lecture to his class, placed a lump 
of ice as large as an apple on a piece of wire 
gauze, and on this a board weighted with 12 
pounds. Before the conclusion of the lecture 
a considerable quantity of ice was found on 
the lower side of the gauze, firmly united to 
that above, though apparently forced through 
the meshes in a room at 59° F. Ina second 
experiment he placed a block of ice on two 
parallel boards near together, passed a loop of 
wire over the ice, and hung weights on the 
ends. Various sizes were tried, and in the 
final experiment, a wire one-tenth of an inch 
in diameter was used, weighted with 56 
pounds. It passed entirely through the block 
of ice, and fell upon the floor ; but this block 
of ice, though the plane of the passage was 
clearly marked, was not divided, nor could it 
be split in this plane with a knife and chisel. 
The stress upon the ice, due to the pressure 
of the wire, gives it a tendency to melt at the 
point in contact with this wire, and the ice, 
in the form of water intermixed with frag- 
ments and new crystals, moves so as to relieve 


tment the following plan was adopted: ‘itself of pressure. As soon as any portion of 
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the mass is thus relieved, freezing takes place 
throughout it, because its temperature is re- 
duced below that of the freezing point of wa- 
ter at ordinary pressures, by melting of conti- 
guous parts. The obvious tendency of the ice 
under the pressure from above is thus, by a 
series of meltings and re-freezings, to allow 
the passage of the wire and yet remain a 
solid block.—Good Health. 


Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, 
ye, which are spiritual, restore such an one 
in the spirit of meekness ; considering thyself 
lest thou also be tempted. 
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The article in the present number, stated. 
to have been found among the manuscripts of 
the late Edward Alexander of Limerick, Ire- 
land, was received from a Friend in that coun- 
try, being printed as a tract. ‘The readers of 
“The Friend” may remember that in the 
memoranda of Elizabeth Greer, published by 
us a short time since, she speaks of him as 
having been a valuable instrument in the 
Lord’s hand, among Friends in that land. 
She says: “ He kept the faith as it isin Jesus, 
and faith in the principles professed by us as 
a Society, without wavering; his sun has set 
in brightness, and the savor of life unto life 
remains in those who were of the same belief, 
and under the same baptism that he was bap- 
tized with, having had often to acknowledge 
in secret that surely his fellowship was with 
the Father and with his Son Christ Jesus.” 

It has pleased the blessed Head of the 
Church, in his inscrutable wisdom, to remove 
many dedicated servants from the militant 
church to the church triumphant, since the 
open defection of so many of the members 
trom the primitive faith of the Society, when, 
according to human reasoning we might sup- 
pose their services were peculiarly needed to 
contend for the faith once delivered to the 
saints, and to strengthen the hands of the 
tried remnant earnestly laboring and praying 
that they and the great body of their fellow 
professors may not be carried back into the 
same doctrines and practices, out of which 
our predecessors were delivered, by obedience 
to the Light of Christ in their souls. But as 
a cloud of witnesses, before being taken away 
to be seen of men no more, they have borne 
unmistakable testimony that the original, 
spiritual and scriptural doctrines and testi- 
monies which the Society adopted and pro- 
mulgated in its beginning, are no cunningly 
devised fable, but the simple, eternal truth ; 
and in the language of christian love and 
verity they warned and entreated those who 
have abandoned them, and vainly sought 
to modify them so as to meet the sopbisms 
and desires of the carnal mind, that they were 
breaking down the carved work of the sanc- 
tuary and substituting darkness for light. 

How entirely in accordance with the oft 
repeated testimony of the most clear sighted 
and experienced members in this land, is that 
borne by E. Alexander, as given in this day’s 
issue; “That the enemy of the church of 
Christ is endeavoring to scatter the sheep, 
and to overthrow the faith once delivered to 
the saints, in three ways, viz., to lessen our 
estimation of the doctrine of the light of Christ ; 
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to set the Scriptures above the Spirit by which 
they were given forth, and to lower the standard 
of perfection.” It is by spreading these un- 
sound opinions among our members that 
“the enemy” has succeeded in breaking up 
the unity and harmony of the Society; in 
setting a mark of reproach on those who feel 
bound to maintain its true faith in its integ- 
rity, and in making so many satisfied with a 
religion that admits of conformity with the 
spirit of the world. 

Would that some among us who profess 
that they cannot see these departures from 
Friend’s principles, in the extraordinary in- 
novations that have been made and are going 


on upon their testimonies and practices, and 
who are ever ready to palliate them and de 
fend their authors, would lay to heart the 
solemn charges and warnings of those wor- 
thies of whom we speak; remembering that 
they were deeply versed in the mysteries of 
Christ’s kingdom, accustomed to distinguish 
the voice of the true Shepherd, from that of 
a stranger whom they would not follow, and 
that the developments of time are setting the 
seal to the truth of their testimonies. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


ForrIGn.—The political situation in France is still 
uncertain. The Committee of Thirty appointed by the 
Assembly to define and adjust the relative powers of 
the Executive and the Assembly, consists of 19 royal- 
ists and 11 Republicans. It is reported that Thiers 
and the Committee of Thirty will act in unison in ela- 
borating the proposals to be submitted to the Assembly. 

The Assembly Committee charged with the considera- 
tion of the electoral law, have decided to recommend 
that the franchise be given to all men over 25 years of 
age who have lived one year in the district in which 
they vote, and that the duty of voting be made compul- 
sory. 

The city of London was for many nights put to great 
inconvenience from an insuflicient supply of gas, in con- 
sequence of the strike of the stokers. ‘The companies, 
after a time, secured men to fill the places of the strik- 
ers, and the supply of gas was increasing. Two thou- 
sand of the gas men had a meeting in Trafalgar Square 
the 4th inst., and after listening to addresses trom their 
leaders, marched through several streets of London. 
About 500 of the strikers have been summoned to ap- 
pear before the Police Court on a charge of conspiracy. 

A terrific gale, causing great destruction of property, 
prevailed on the 8th inst., over England and Ireland. 
Many buildings were demolished and others damaged. 
The gale was accompanied by heavy rain and lightning, 
and many towns were flooded. Dispatches from the 
sea-port towns report numerous marine disasters, 

London, 12th mo. 9th.—Consols 913. U.S. sixes, 
1867, 943; five per cents, 88%. 

Liverpool.— Uplands cotton, 10d.; Orleans, 10} a 
103d. 

The north of Italy is again suffering from inunda- 
tions. The waters of the river Arno as well as the Po, 
have overflowed their banks. Many bridges crossing 
these two streams have been swept away, and the coun- 
try covered with water, causing great loss of property. 

Spain appears to be less disturbed by insurrections. 
The Republican bands in Catalonia have been dis- 
persed and tranquillity is restored. The armed bands 
near Villa Franca have also disappeared. 

The Counties Reform bill passed its third reading 
in the upper house of the Prussian Diet on the 7th inst. 

Lerdo de Tejeda was declared elected President of 
Mexico on the 16th ult., and on the 13th the diplomatic 
corps visited him in an official capacity. An election 
for President of the Supreme Court has been ordered 
for the 2nd mo, next. 

Havana dispatches mention the arrival from Spain 
of 200 sailors implicated in the Ferrol revolt. A 
steamer had arrived with 1000 coolies, who were all 
sold previous to arrival. 

The blood hounds purchased by order of the com- 
manding general, to be used in the recapture of fugitive 
slaves in the mountains near Santo Espiritus, had 
reached that place. 


A Paris dispatch of the 9th says, the appointment of 


Goulard as Minister of the Interior, Leon Say Minister 
of Finance, Fourton Minister of Public Works, and 
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Calmont Prefect of the Department of the Seine, are 
published this morning in the Official Journal. 

Though the Ministry, as now formed, is regarded as 
transitional, the above mentioned appointments indi- 
cate the termination of the crisis, and secure the goy- 
ernment the support of the Right Centre and the Left 
Centre. 

A Berlin dispatch of the 9th says: The counties re- 
form bill finally passed the Upper House of the Diet 
to-day by a yote of 116 to 91. 

In Posen, the seat of the reactionaries, the govern- 
ment has shown its determination by closing the Catho- 
lic church edifices, and summoning the priests before 
the civil magistrates for conduct tending to promote 
disorder. Their offence was publicly reading an excit- 
ing pastoral letter issued by the Archbishop of Posen. 

Jamaica letters state that a large number of wealthy 
Cubans are leaving Cuba and purchasing plantations in 
Jamaica. 

Untrep Sratres.—Miscellaneous.—The interments in 
Philadelphia last week numbered 302. There were 39 
deaths of consumption, 10 croup, 14 convulsions, 13 
disease of the. heart, 19 inflammation of the lungs, 14 
old age, none of small pox. The mean temperature of 
the Eleventh month, per Pennsylvania Hospital record, 
was 41.29 deg. The highest being 69.50, and the lowest 
15 deg. The rain fall of the month was 3.38 inches. 
In the First month 1.26 inches of rain fell, in the 
Second month 1.18 inches, in the Third 3.38 inches, in 
the Fourth 2.50 inches, in the Fifth 2.80, in the Sixth 
4.22, making 15.34 inches in six months. During the 
last five months 32.09 inches fell, viz., Seventh month 
11.22 inches, Highth mo. 8.31 inches, Ninth 3.82, 
Tenth 5,36, Eleventh 3.38. The mean temperature of 
the three Fall months of 1872 has been 55.54 degrees, 
which is } degrees above the average of the Autumn 
temperature of the past 83 years. 


The receipts of the United States Treasury for the 
year ending 6th mo. 30th last, were +374.106,867, of 
which $216,370.287 were from Customs, and $130,642,- 
178 Internal revenue. The payments amounted to 
$377,478,216, of which $117,357,839 was for interest 
on the public debt, and $106,918,520 was applied to the 
redemption of the debt.. The military establishments, 
including fortifications, arsenals, &c., cost $35,372,157, 
and Pensions $28,533,403. The expenses of the In- 
dian Department were $7,061,729. The number of war 
pensions on the roll, 6th mo, 30th last, was 232,229, 

During the last fiscal year 22,016,608 acres of the 
public lands were surveyed, and 11,864,975 acres were 
disposed of in grants to railroads, homesteads to set- 
tlers and sales for cash. The estimated area of the 
public lands not yet surveyed is 1,257,633,628 acres. 

The total length of railroad mail routes is 57,911 
miles, 8,077 miles having been added the last year, 

The bill providing for an increase of the navy, that 
was introduced last session, has passed the House of 
Representatives. As passed, only six new vessels are 
to be built not to exceed ten gunseach. Three of these 
are to be of iron, and half of the number are to be built 
in the national yards. ; 

The great diamond fields swindle has been exposed. 
It appears that the swindlers purchased diamonds to a 
great value in London, and then planted them in 
Arizona where they were found by the unsuspecting 
victims. It is stated that the California dupes lost 
$2,000,000. 

Associate Justice Nelson, of the United States Su- 
preme Court, has resigned, and Ward Hunt, of New 
York, has been appointed by the President to fill the 
vacancy. This appointment must be confirmed by the 
Senate. 

According to the census of 1870, the quantity of coal 
produced in the United States in that year was 33,394,- 
169 tons, of which 15,664,275 tons were anthracite. The 
coal product of Pennsylvania was 23,448,793 tons, of 
which 15,650,275 tons were anthracite. 

The navy of the United States contains 178 vessels, 
carrying 1,378 guns, composed of 68 steamers, 31 sail- 
ing vessels, 51 iron clads and 28 tugs. 

The total deposits in the United States mint last year 
amounted to $50,501,966, of which $40,382,552 was 
gold, and $10,119,414 silver. The coinage amounted 
to $49,737,987. 

During the year ending on the first inst., the Com- 
missioners of the Sinking Fund redeemed and cancelled 
$2,476,213 of the State debt of Pennsylvania. 

The total vote for President and Vice President, at 
the late election, is stated to be for Grant and Wilson 
pipe for Greeley and Brown 2;800,089, scattering 

? . _ 

Among numerous bills and resolutions laid before 
Congress, is one introduced by Banks, of Mass., to fix 
the President’s salary at $50,000 a year, after the 4th of 


,| ten o’clock, A. M. 


Third mg. 1873. Also proposing an amendment 
Constitution providing that the President shall ‘¢ 
office for six years, and be ineligible for re-eler> ¥ 
that the Vice President shall hold office for six y% 
and that the President and Vice President shali 
elected directly by the voters on the same day that 
election for Representatives to Congress takes place 
The Markets, &e.—The following were the quotat 
on the 9th inst. New York.—American gold, 11 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 1174; ditto, 1867, 117; ditto, 5 
cents, 110%. Superfine flour, $5.90 a $6.15 ; State ext 
$7.10 a $7.25; finer brands, 47.50 a $12.50. MN 
Chicago spring wheat, $1.48 a $1.50; No. 2 do., $ 
a $1.54; No. 2 Milwaukie, $1.58. Western barley, 
cts ; Canada, $1.16. Oats, 50 a 54 cts. Western mi 
corn, 65 cts.; yellow, 66 cts.; southern white, 71) 
New Orleans molasses, 60 a 65 cts. Carolina rice, ‘ 
Sh cts. Philadelphia—Middlings cotton, 19% a 2 
for uplands and New Orleans. Superfine flour, 
a $5.25; extras, $5.75 a $6.25; finer brands, $6.4 
$11. Western red wheat, $1.78 a $1.83 ; amber, $1 
a $1.95; white, $2 a $2.10, Rye, 85 a 90 cts. Ye 
corn, 65 cts.; new corn, 58 a 62 cts. Oats, 46 a 51: 
Smoked hams, 143.2 16 cts. Lard, 83 a 9 cts. Clo 
seed, 9 a 9} cts. Timothy, $3.50 a $3.75 per bushi 
About 3,000 beef cattle sold at the Avenue Drove-y 
Extra at 8 a 8} cts.; prime 7 a 7} cts. ; fair to good 
a 63 cts., and common 4 a 5 cts. per lb. gross. 
sheep sold at 6 a 6} cts. per lb. gross, and comn 
4a 5 cts. Receipts 13,000 head. About 5,000 t 
sold at $5.75 a $6.25 per 100 lbs. net. Baltimor 
Family flour, $8.50 a $10.50. Choice white whi 
$2.10; fair to prime, $1.85 a $2.05 ; choice amber, $ 
a $2.10; good to prime red $1.90 a $2; common to 
$1.65 a $1.85; southern white corn, 57 a 68 cts.; yell 
58 a 59 cts. Oats, 45 a 48 cts. Cincinnatt.—Fan 
flour, $7.35 a $7.50. Wheat, $1.52 a $1.58. 
7 a 7% cts. Milwaukie.—No. 1 wheat, $1.19}; 
$1.123: No. 2 oats, 27 cts. Mixed corn, 37 cts. 
56 cts. Barley, 65 cts. 


CORRECTION. 

In the charge delivered to the Grand Jury of Che 
Co., as published in the last number of “ The Friet 
page 127, 2d column, 3d line from top, the words * 
profitable religious purposes,” should read “ for 
fessedly religious purposes.” 


NOTICE. 


The Committee appointed by Philadelphia Yea 
Meeting to visit the Quarterly, Monthly, and ot 
meetings comprising it, will convene in the large e 
mittee-room of Friends’ meeting-house on Arch stré 
on Seventh-day, the 21st of Twelfth month, 187% 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANI 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelph 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. Wor! 
tneton, M. D. ’ 

Applications for the Admission of Patients ma 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Boa 
Managers. 


Marriep, on the 27th of 9th mo. 1872, at Frie 
Meeting, Guernsey, Guernsey county, Ohio, Mor 
STANLEY, son of Samuel W. and Mary V. Stanle 
Springville, Linn Co., Iowa, to CATHARINE L., dat 
ter of John M. and Edith K. Smith, (latter deceas 
of the former place. 7 


Diep, on the 8th of 11th month, 1872, LyprA) 
Kurs, a beloved minister and member of the Month 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, for the Northe 
District, in the 60th year of her age. It had often | 
her concern to adyise her friends to prepare for d 
whilst in health, and to entreat them not.to defer 
dying hour the great work of the soul’s salvation; 
she had felt the necessity of this for herself as we 
for others. Thus it was that when the severe pains 
sufferings attendant upon her last sickness came 
her, though she passed through some deep pro’ 
feeling the awfulness of the invisible world, and « 
ing that the work of sanctification might i 
complished, yet she was favored at times with 
calmness and composure of spirit, and a blesse 1 
ance of the extension of Divine mercy td her; utt 
near her close, these broken expressions: “ Glor 
glorious—entrance within the pearl gates—th 
faith in my Redeemer—Jesus, receive my spirit 
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